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ABSTRACT 

This paper discusses the use of ancillary personnel, 
professionals and paraprofessionals providing supporti7<^ st^rvices to 
the classroon teacher, and the skills and strategies teachers will 
need in order to use support services wisely. The contents include: 
"Working vith Adults," which discusses the need for teachers to adopt 
an interdisciplinary approach to teaching in working with ancillary 
personnel, to coniunicate with specialis t to recognize the variety 
and types of contributions different peopie are able to lake, and to 
concern theaselves with the job satisfaction of those working 
directly under their supervision; "Organizing for Assistance," which 
looks at the importance of planning fully integrated learning 
experiences based on the total range of learning objectives and using 
a variety of activities and organizational patterns; and "Making 
Decision," which reconaends establishing criteria for analyzing 
educational tasks based on broad social objectives and making 
effective decisions. (HB) 
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THE TEACHEK AS MANAGER OF AHGILURY PERSONNEL * 

by Carol Sailer, Ed.D. ' 
Diri}ctor of Readinir K-l? Carol Sagor 

Wilmington, MaPGachusetts 

INTKODUJTION • ■'- 

One of the >noBt sip-ni Ticant trends in education over 
the nast several year:; has been the increase in the number 
and variety of ;;u-o:>orb! ve porconnel v/ork:in:r, directly v/ith 
or under the classroom teach r for the purpose of indiA"ldual- 
Izin: Inst ruction. 

At orr-sent there are well over million volunteers 
v/orkinf:; in che school :a largely in the area of reading, and 
repe.'ts indicate that there is hardly a coiruriunity across the 
np.tvjn that is not still actively involved in programs v;hlch 
brin - Senior Cit-'zens, parents, older students . into the class- 
-'■ooi.i to rLct as volunteer tutors and" elides. 

Throur.houb the country, the National Readinf, Center 
conducted a vi^^orous oampair,n to place trained volunteer 
tutors in the classroom to v;ork directly under the prima ry- 
-,rade teacher. Unlike other pror.rams in v;hich tutors v/ork 
on a one-to-one relationship with many different children, 
the pro;-;ram started by the National Reading; Center su(;rests 
that each tutor' vrorK cxclusj vely wi th only one child. That is, 
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oliould al.'.Q nave t;ni <a(lulb:: to v/ovk v.'j. bh these children vrlth 
rea<l :!.n ". prohlomr. . 

.Oho advon'', oC rcdcval fund in -; In i/dU(;at.i.on hao air. >• 
hi-lpcvi to r-V'Oll Kho. xm'AhoT o'" aulos.. a;i,? 1 stantf. , o,nd tutoi^:; 
v;orkin . d.irr'obly und.' v fcho clar'.sroom toachGr. In addition, 
ff.'deral :"undln.'.; haa encoura ",ed the hi'rinr-; of more trained 
c.pcc 'aliobfi in the areas of readiin-;, lea^'nin,'.; di30.bilitier: , 
spor ch h'neT'a'O}/ . and ypeclal educat.'on to v;ork directly uifch 
i;. h n c 1 a s r o om t c- < i c ii e r . 

T?"ad;L b ■onally, the^e special:', str. have operated by 
l.akin • chJlci '-en out oP the class 'x:)om for .'•.mall-p;roup or 
Individualized instruc ulon. Today, however, there Is a 
.-■irowin.'': trend not to reraove children with special needs from 
the classroom environment but rather to retrain these 
GpeclalistG to function ■.In a supportive role resources to 
the clasoroom teacher. 

Clearly, if present trendr-, continue, classroom teachers 
could find themselves v/orkin;^ vfith as many adults as children 
vfithin the course of any school oay l 

This increase in personnel should I'esult in a v/ide ran/^e 
of alternatives x/nich permit teachers to provide instruction 
that meets the needs, abilities, interests, and learnin >; 
styles of all youn.-^.sters . On the other hand, it could result 
in a fractionin • of bhe educational climate and a classroom 
filled v/ith chaos and confusi.on, Nev/ skills and different 
strate.'^'ies are needed if the classroom teacher is to use the 
services of all these people in ways that v/ill effectively 
diversify instruction for the benefit of all children. 
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L-o"oro frrcr>o]i win. : a i.'r:lof* ovcjrvi.ew oC bhc-rw; .; b Leg: or; 
and ck."!ll3. It iz periiaps best to clariiy the terminal o/y u:30(.U 
Throu.;;hout this paper, the tnrrn ''ancillary porijonnel^^ is used 
to refer to p:rorcsr;ionalL^ r^nd paraprof^.;..:'.ional3 providing'; 
rjupportivc sorvl.cein to the claB.^room touVaer. The professionals 
are licensed teachers who are specialized in areas such as 
reading;, learnint-;; disahilities , speech therapy, and special 
education. They provide and/or recoinmend instructional 
practices beet suited to specialized needs. The classroom 
teacher manar:es the -.iervices of these specialists . in the 
sense that he or she must find ways to implement and coordinate 
their recoimnendations throu^^;hout tlie school day. 

The paraprof e^- oionals are all those individuals who are 
not licensed teachers but whose services are either used to 
relieve the class ^-joom teacher of non- instructional duties ir 
to ;.>ive special help to children. laid aides as well as 
volunteer tutors fall into this catep;ory. Unlike the professional 
staff, v/hich is on a par with the classroom teacher^ parapro- 
fessionals work directly undor the supervision of the classroom 
teacher v/ho must find v/ay.s to effectively direct and deploy 
tVieir services. 

The skills and strate^rLcs needed to implement and coordinate, 
direct and deploy p.nc Lllary services fall basically into the 
followin."^; cate[;;orics : (1) Working;, VJith Adults, (2) Or ';anizinf, 
for Assistance, and {Z} i'lakinr^ Decisions. 

wo:Hr:iNG with adults 

Sharlnr^ thn Children ; 

At present there is lltble in pre-r^ervice education th?.t 
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pr(.' pa '.;(>aohor;.j Cov v.'orkin;': v/ith adultrj. In-service, relatively 
few tcacherc. have i.ho opportunity to think in terms other than 
"my children" and "i.iy clasGroom." Therefore, it should Ihi 
r.tated at 'caw very outcict tliat no teacher can manaf^^e support 
services v;lsely without ...;ivinf;; up part of his or her autonomy. 
There mu^ b he a oacic v.-illin-nieso to Gha r'e the children and to 
adopt an interdiGciplinary approach to tc:*,c.hinG. 

Too often, tvell-rneaninr administrators mistakenly asGurae 
that if ancillary people are available, teachers will use them. 
Tho.'/ v.'rite federal pro.jects to procure supportive personnel 
and arbitrarily plunk them, helter-skelter, in every classroom 
v/hcther or not teacliers vrant them or are prepared to use thorn. 
T?ie hostilities rronerated by such actions are lep;ion. In the 
end. of course, the children are the ones v/ho suffer. 

C ommunicatin;-, With Specialists : 

Beyond the willin[-,*ness to work with other adults, .there 
is the need for teachers to be able to communicate v;ith 
specialists. 'Whether specialists provide direct services to 
children or resouT'cc help to teachers, the classroom teacher 
is still the one -Jho .is primarily responsible for establishinin; 
an effective educational pro,f::.ram for every child in hia or her 
classroo':!. 

Unfortunately, specialists often collect their children 
and disappear v/ith little or no attempt made to coordinate 
classroom and clinic procedures. In some cases children work 
v;ith 2 or 3 specialists and spend more time out of the class- 
room than in it. Surely, there comes a point where more help 
is Just boo muc h Vielp I 
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Mo,ny hoachors., on the other hand., all but abdicate their 
vespons Lbi 11 ty Tor children needing; special assistance. They 
incorrectly assume that they are inadequate to deal vrith these 
children or that one or tv/o hours a week v/ith a specialist 
can "do it all." 

ir children are to benefit, classroom teachers and specialists 
cannot xvork in Isolation. They must be awa.re of each other's 
objectivec, able to support and reinforce each other., plan 
to:;other, and as a teo-m decide who works with v/hom, when, 
where, and for hov/ lonf^. 

Dele -^'.at in;- Appropriate Tasks To Paraprof es s ionals : 

It is also necessary for teachers to ■>"ecognize the variety 
and types of contributions different people are able to make. 
At one point or another, all learning experiences require 
some sort of adult direction, facilitation, and/or supervision. 
Whether the assistance should be provided by teachers or 
ancillary personnel depends on the tasks themselves, the needs 
of the children, and the skills of the people involved. 

All too often, a paraprof essional , • rer,ardless of training, 
is thourht of as someone to v/ork with the slow learner, the 
"bottom ;;:roup", or the children v/ith "dyslexia." Yet. there 
is a basic contradiction in expectin^;^ a person with little or 
no professional training'; to succeed v;here teachers with '4 or 
3 years of professional trainin-^ have not. 

Basic iaiidelines are needed to help insure appropriate 
and economical use of t?ie various support services. GencT-ally 
speakinr;, tasks that require the most professional skill should 
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be reserved for those with the most professional trainin.^;. 
This includeri workin?^ with children who have severe learning 
problems, introducing; and extendin,'^ leaminp; concepts and 
skills, diagnosing, evaluating;, counseling, and guiding. 

Tutors who have some training in specific skill areas 
are able to review, reteach, and drill skills that have already 
been introduced by the teacher. They work best with children 
who have corrective needs, in a small group or one-to-one 
basis . 

Aides, or those with no instructional training, can 
supervise activities initiated by the teacher, provide materials . 
and routine assistance to children who are working independently 
or in small groups, and help the teacher with clerical matters. 
They can also provide "flash-card" type drill for individuals, 
take groups of children to the library or on small field trips, 
read stories or show movies to the whole class. 

Providing Job Satisfaction for Paraprofessionals : 

In matching the tasks at hand with the capabilities of 
the people involved, teachers must also concern themselves 
with '.he job satisfaction of those working directly under 
their supervision. Too often, paraprofessionals quitl 

Part of the problem lies in the tasks these people are 
asked to perform. Although paraprofessionals can and should 
provide a vride variety of services, they '.re often asked to 
do vrhat teachers themselves would be unv/illing to do. How 
many teachers, for instance, would knowingly volunteer to 
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run a d i hfco mchino or collate papers 15 hours a week? 
For hov' lon.^'; could teachers be expected to listen to children 
p:runt out short vowel soiinds without ever findin^T, out what 
f'T;ood all this was doin^ anyway? 

Paraprofessionals as well as professionals need to feel 
that their work is necessary and appreciated. They need to 
enjoy what they are doinr.. It is lar^.ely the responsibility 
of the classroom teacher to help paraprofessionals see themselves 
as important members of the total learning; family. 

ORGANIZING FOR ASSISTANCE 
Planninp^ Fully Inter.rates Learninr, Experiences ; 

Tlie orr.anization of a learning environment in which 
various types of assistance can occur depends largely. on the 
teacher's ability to plan fully intef?;rated learning experiences 
■ based on the total range of learning objectives. Educational 
programs based on discrete educational tasks, separate subjects, 
or fixed time periods do not allow the flexibility needed to 
use support services effectively. What opportunities are 
there for the successful integration and coordination of a 
variety of services when all children must complete four 
vforksheets before recess, v^hen reading is thought of as a 
basal, workbook, 3 groups, and seatwork, when math is taught 
every morning from ten to eleven regardless of the fact that 
this is the only time that the speech therapist and reading 
teacher are available to work vrith children? 

The purpose of having ancillary services is to enrich 
and expand educational offerings. Yet, vrhen rigid schedules 
or content demands dictate educational programs, time spent 
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vrith npociallr.tn and tutors often tends to be thou.'^-.ht of in 
temn of v/hat the child is misnin-% rather than in tenns of 
v.'hat he if> gainin :, . 

Skills, concepts, co^^iitive abilities, attitudes, and 
appreciations to be developed can be combined in many ways 
and tau!"ht throupih a variety of content areas. The skill 
of following; written directions, for example, can be tauf^ht 
throup;h math problem.s, science experiments, map readinp;, and 
art p- ejects. Plans can be made to teach this skill in ways 
that foster attitudes of independence, perserve ranee, respect 
for others, and that develop the cof^itive abilities of 
explaining:, restating;, applying, and inferlnr;;. 

Communicative skills, by their very nature, lend themselves 
easily to this type of inte,^ration which is necessary to build 
the flexibility needed to use a variety of services to best 
advantaii7;e . 

Usln;-^. A Variety of Activities And Orr!;anizatlonal Patterns ; 

With current emphasis on individualized instruction, we 
tend at times to lose sip;ht of the fact that not all learninf^ 

" is best suited to situations where children are working in 

isolation pretestinf^. post-testin/^, and practicing on paper 
and pencil exercises. 

Individualized instruction starts with the individual 
needs of each individual child. Children need to drill on 
skills. They also need multiple opportunities to experiment, 
demonstrate, perform, participate, listen, speak, observe, 
draw, con.struct, read, write, discuss, examine, inve&tir;ate, 
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contemplate, create, study, etc. Althoup:h it ir, true that 
children need to learn to work independently, they also need 
to be able to work as members of a f^roup. Children can and 
should loam in a variety of educational settings. They can 
learn independently, on a one-to-one tutorial basis, in whole 
class sotting.^, in small f;roups, or pupil teams. Groups can 
be established on the basis of ability, interest, achievement, 
special needs, and even proximity depending on the purpose 
oC the ^roup. Purt^iermore, a variety of educational activities 
and settinf^s can occur concurrently. 

In Mrs. J's class, for example, all children are v/orking 
toward the improvement of oral expression skills. Pupil teams 
are at the lioteninp; station recording and practicing a 
dialojoie. One child is v;orking with a tutor on phrasing. A 
fev; children are working independently at their seats revising 
their speeches. At the same time, Mrs. J. is instructing a 
group of debators in techniques of argument, another group of 
debators is in the library where the librarian is helping them 
v;ith their research, the aide is prompting youngsters v/ho are 
trying to memorize their lines in a play, and the student 
teacher is teaching a choral reading selection to still another 
-^roup of children. In this classroom there is room for, and 
indeed the need for, a variety of services. 

MAKING DECISIONS 

In a classroom where children are leamin/;; different 
skills and concepts at different times with different people 
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f-.hrou 'h n, vn.rioty of oxpor'i encos , miestlonr, nuch ar. - \il-\n.t 
r.kills aro bo.Rio? I-Jliat att.ituder. our:ht to ha developec3? 
':^or T'fhom? ^/Hion'^ - confront thr^ teacher at all timc^r. . If these 
■••a1e'"^t•i-ono avn to ann!'jnrcf1 In vra.yn that v:ill help children 
live more efroctively in the v/orld ar, it is and as it nhoulo 
bo, toacherr, vr.ill need to develop compctcncieo nccen3ary Tor 
wakln ; Ma..ior educational decisions . Toachcrc must nee 
thr>;a,">clve3 ar. educational leader.v, a;:, usorc. of materials 
i-ath.er than rollovcrfr, or publiGhed pi-o 'irainG . 

Too oTten the authority 0/ ..lie textbook prevailr, despite 
the obvious fact that educational publishers, in business 
•primarily to make a profit, must necessarily allow criteria 
such as cost oT production^ pa:.';e size, o.nd "v;ill it sell K-8" 
to detcnnine their educational pro.;':rams. Do all children 
need to road every story in the basal, v;ait until 'l-th- grade 
to learn to use quotation marks, reviev; phonic (generalizations 
each year siiapl^'- because this is what the publishers prescribe? 

Teachers must be a.ble to establish their ovm criteria 
for analyzin-'; educational tasks based on broad social objectives 
and th.e f undamen J^al purposes of education. Evaluation of 
read in.- instruction, for instance, mst proceed from an 
understandin : of vhy people read and not from a scope and 
sequence of skills thour:ht necessary to be able to read, "v^hen 
reoxlin,: is thou-';ht of as somethin.'; people do for information 
and for pleasure, mastery of the "schwa" sound takes on a 
somewhat different si;7iif icance . "Do they want to read?" 
becomes as important a question as, "Are they able to read?" 
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Skill in doc if", ion makin ■; requires the con.Cidonce to question 
pat oi'thodoxics, cctabllnhcd authorities, and current innovation 
the oponne3f;, tc rccOi':nizo and explore altcniativcG, the 
ability to Cotablish effective criteria for juakin.-;-; judc^nients 
and evaluatinr, outcoi^^n. UnfortUiiately-j fov; teachers 
see tho!:iG elver, txv, decision riakers, as educational leader,-.;. 
In-service., most teachers v;ork in isolation, hardly av:are of 
v/hat .is happonin.; in other classrooms within their ovm 
buildin-.s, let alone in different conununities^ other states , 
various parts of the vrorld. 

Makin;-; effective decisions requires a hi,'.;h degree of 
professionalism. A professional, according; to Alfred North 
Whitehead, is one \iho has theoretically based skills and is 
neither local nor parochial, but international in point of 
view. For many teachers this vrill demand a sharpenin^^ of 
skills, a chan^-ie of iraaf-e, and a broadeninr; of vistas. 

The purpose of this paper has been to present a brief 
ovcrvie^f of the skills and strategies teachers will need 
in order to use support services wisely. While many of the 
dcllls and strate^faes mentioned should bo part of every teacher's 
repertoire they are essential to the effective management 
of ancillary services. The question now remains: VJhat pre- 
service and in-service programs will colleges, universities, 
school systems, and professional organizations provide to help 
teachers develop the competencies needed to become effective 
managers of ancillary personnel? 

* This paper is based on the address presented at the May 197^1- 
Annual Convention of the International Reading Association 
held in Nev/ Orleans. 
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